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Genius may work toward the supra-rational or toward the sub- 
Tational. Neither extreme is understood. Perhaps, sometime, the 
broken are will be joined, and then we shall see how the unknown 
above joins the unknown below. 

Perhaps this story of Mr. Powys' is just a pathological 
study; but perhaps it is something more : it possesses at least that 
thrill of the unknown which is also the thrill of beauty, and this gives 
it a claim. Pragmatically the world must decide whether negations 
can have a " human " meaning, whether the irrational can be domes- 
ticated in popular literature. Imaginably, we may become posi- 
tivists, in fiction at least, and shut out the unknown. But probably 
not. Probably a story that takes us so thrillingly and dizzily over 
the verge of what we call sanity as does this of Mr. Powys' will 
"always be welcomed. 



Eecollections op a Happy Life. By Elizabeth Christophers 
HoBSON. New York: G. P. Putoam's Sons, 1916. 

The title which Mrs. Hobson gave to the chapters of reminiscence 
yhich she wrote at the earnest solicitation of her friends is signif- 
icant. To live a long life happily is a irare and impressive achieve- 
ment. It is this fact, as much as the inherent interest of Mrs. Hob- 
son 's memoirs, which makes it a thing to be glad of that her recollec- 
tions, originally printed for a private circle, have been given to the 
world. The observations of life contained in this book, kindly, 
cheery, keen and witty, are so pervaded by that assured strength of 
character which (in contradistinction to a certain uncomfortable 
perspicacity not uncommon in brilliant writers) makes us sure that 
life is worth living, that we become ashamed of bewilderment and 
of pessimism. The personal quality of conversation remains in the 
vmself-conscious narrative, and the clear, fluent, unaffected style 
takes the reader out of himself. 

Elizabeth Christophers Hobson was the daughter of Elijah Hunt- 
ington and Sarah Wetmore Kimball. Her father's uncle was Samuel 
Himtington, signer of the Declaration of Independence, and her 
mother was the direct descendant of Samuel Hinsdale, the first set- 
tler of Deerfield, Massachusetts. Her girlhood was surrounded by 
that sweetly and sanely democratic atmosphere which America is 
inevitably losing. " In those days," she writes, " dress was simple, 
but we had all we required, or even wished for. There were never 
any discussions about money. We never thought of people as rich 
or poor. The only distinction we knew was between the well-bred 
and the reverse." Puritanism had its effect upon Mrs. Hobson 's 
growing mind. " My grandfather was an old Puritan. Oh! how 
long those prayers were, and those sermons he read aloud, rainy 
Sundays, when we could not go the four miles to church, where, on 
pleasant days, we stayed to two services and Sunday school, eating 
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our lunclieon, which we had brought in a basket, between services." 
There were traditions in the family, and there were more highly 
colored threads of connection with the past — ^there was, for example 
the " Kidd Blanket," an altar cloth presented to an ancestress by 
the notorious pirate. It is hard for an American of the old stock 
to believe that such influences and memories are not necessary for a 
complete childhood. Necessary or not, a background is good. 

In 1850 Elizabeth Kimball sailed round Cape Horn to San Fran- 
cisco in the Virginia, one of those fine old clipper ships, the passing 
of which old sailors so justly lament. In California she became 
engaged to her future husband, Joseph Hobson. Eetumiag home 
to be married, she crossed Nicaragua. Her wedding trip was across 
the Isthmus of Panama — ^the Isthmus before the railway, before de 
Lesseps made his abortive attempt to dig the canal. From 1860 to 
1869, Mrs. Hobson lived with her husband in Peru. Her South 
American experiences are full of interest. The story of the nun. 
Dona Ignacia, which forms one considerable section of this record, 
Marion Crawford made the basis of one of his most successful novels, 
Casa Braccio — it was the only story, said he, that had ever been told 
him that he could use. Lord Bryce, who read a part of the recol- 
lection in manuscript, asked and received permission to incorporate 
a chapter into his book on South America. After her return to the 
United States, Mrs. Hobson became deeply interested in and worked 
effectively for the movement to establish a training school for nurses 
in connection with Bellevue Hospital: she was one of the first to 
throw herself whole-heartedly into the campaign to spread the teach- 
ing of first aid to the injured. The years following the death of her 
husband, in 1881, were diversified by foreign travel and by reward- 
ing social experiences. Constantinople, Italy, and "Washington add 
their color to her narrative. A trip through the South in 1895 
enlisted Mrs. Hobson 's interest and efforts in the cause of education 
for negroes: her sympathy and the clearness of her unstudied ac- 
count of conditions as she saw them make the chapter devoted to 
this subject perhaps the most human, unsentimental, and unbiased 
bit of writing about our negro problem that has ever been done. 

Altogether, this fragmentary story of a happy, quietly eventful, 
characterful life, is superior to most autobic^raphiea in charm and 
in essential value. 



Feom the Deep "Woods to Civilization. By Charles A. East- 
man. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1916. 

Dr. Charles A. Eastman, as the public has been abundantly in- 
formed, is a full-blooded Sioux Indian, and the nephew of Sitting 
BuU. Of course, the mere fact of race affords no special reason, ex- 
cept to the curious, for reading what Dr. Eastman has written. One 
hardly expects, and one does not find, even in the author's charm- 



